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From Felix Mendelssohn's “Travelling- 


Letters.” 
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MUSIC OF HOLY WEEK IN ROME. 


(Conclusion of the letter to ZELTER.) 


(Correction.—In the last two musical extracts in the por- 
tion of this letter printed last week, the Clef of the upper 
part should have been the Cclef placed upon the lowest line. 
Our music printer was not provided with these oldclefs, now 
so little used, and in the attempt to correct one error made 
it no better by using the bass or F clef on the second line ! 
To avoid such danger this time, we have transposed all into 
the ordinary G clef.—Ep.] 

I must still tell you, that on Thursday, when 
the Miserere was to begin, I climbed up a ladder, 
which leaned against the wall, until I got close 
under the ceiling of the chapel, so that I had the 
music, the priests and all the listeners in the 
darkness far below me. As I sat there all alone, 
no tedious strangers near me, it made the most 
impression on me. And now further !—You will 
have enough of Miserere in this sheet and a half, 
and I have still some particulars to give you 
orally and in writing. On Thursday, at half 
past ten o'clock, was solemn Mass. They sang 
an eight-part one by Fazzini, which contained 
nothing remarkable. I reserve several canti 
JSermi and antiphonies, which I wrote down there ; 
the order of the service, and the reasons for it, 
you will find in the little book. At the Gloria 
in excelsis all the bells in Rome are rung, and 
then not again until after Good Friday. The 
hours are indicated from the churches by rattling 
pieces of wood together. It was fine, that the 
words of the Gloria, which give the signal for the 
frantic noise, were sung from the altar, with a 
weak, trembling voice, by the old Cardinal Pac- 
ca, whereupon all the bells and the choir fell in. 

After the Credo they introduced the Fratres 
ego enim of Palestrina, but sang it altogether 
carelessly, and very coarsely. The washing of 
the feet of the pilgrims, which then follows, with 
the procession, in which the singers also walk, 
while Baini beats time from a great book borne 
before him, winking now to one and now to »»- 
other,—the singers crowding round the notes, 
pausing as they move on, coming in again — the 
Pope borne upon his throne of state, &c., I have 
already described to my parents. In the even- 
ing the psalms, Lamentations, lessons, and the 
Miserere, were sung again, as on the day before, 
with little difference. One lesson was delivered 
by a single Soprano, to a peculiar melody, which 
I will bring to you. It is Adagio, in long notes, 
and lasts certainly more than a quarter of an hour; 
the voice never makes the slightest pause, and the 
tune lies very high ; yet it was all executed with 
the clearest, purest, firmest intonation; the 
singer never fell a comma; but swelled out and 
diminished the last tones as equally and roundly, 
as those at the beginning ; it was a masterpiece. 
I was struck with the way in which they use the 
word Appogiatura. If for example the melody 
goes from ¢ to d, or from ¢ to e, they sing: 
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And this fore-note OF call an appogiatura ; 
but call it by what name you will, the effect is 
disagreeable, and one must get very much accus- 
tomed to it, not to be altogether disturbed by 
this singular way, which reminds me very much 
of our old women at church. For the rest, as I 
have said, the order was the same. But I had 
foreseen in the little book, that the Tenebrae: was 
to come; and as I thought it would interest you 
to learn how they sing it in the papal chapel, I 
sat on the look-out with sharpened pencil, until 
I got it down, and I here write you the principal 
passages. They sang it very fast, forte through- 
out, without the least exception. The beginning 
was: 
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I cannot help it, it revolts me, when I have to 
hear the holiest and most beautiful words sung 
off to such unmeaning humrdum tones. They 
say it is Canto Fermo, it is Gregorian — but that 
is all one. If they did not at that time feel it 
differently, or could not do it differently, we can 
now, and certainly there is nothing of this mono- 
tonous handicraft in the Bible words; there all 
is fresh and true, all as well and naturally ex- 
pressed as possible; why then should it sound 
like a mere formula? Really there is nothing 
else in such a song! The little twirl on Pater, 
the trill on meum, the ut quid me—is that 
church song? Verily there is no false expres- 
sion in it, for there is no expression at all; but 
is not that a real profanation of the words? I 
was furious a hundred times during the ceremony; 





and when the people came, all beside themselves, 
and said how splendid it was, I could not help 
fancying it a poor joke, and yet they were in 
earnest ! 

At Mass ou Friday morning, the whole chapel 
is without decoration ; the altar stripped; Pope 
and Cardinals in mourning. Now the Passion 
according to St. John is sung, composed by Vit- 
toria. But only the words of the people in the 
chorus are by him ; the rest is sung off according 
to pattern, of which hereafter. It seemed to me 
at times too small and uniform ; I felt very un- 
pleasantly, and in fact the whole thing displeased 
me. For there must be one of two things: 
either the Passion must be presented in a calm 
narrative manner by the priest, just as John nar- 
rates it; then no chorus need fall in with Cruci- 
Jige eum, and no Alto voice need represent 
Pilate. Or it must be realized to me, as if I 
were present and saw it all. In that case Pilate 
must sing, as he may have spoken; the chorus 
must cry: Crucifige, and that not in the church 
tone. But then it immediately becomes church 
music by its deep internal truth, and by the ob- 
ject which it represents. Then I need no acces- 
sory thoughts in music; then music is to me not 
a “means of elevating to devotion,” as they 
would have it here, but it is a language, which 
speaks to me, and the meaning is only expressed 
through the words,— only contained in them. 
Such is Sebastian Bach’s Passion; but as they 
sing it here, it is only a half-way affair, neither 
simple narrative, nor grand, dramatic, earnest 
truth. The chorus sings “ Barabam” in just as 
sacred chords, as “ et in terra paz ;” Pilate speaks 
in no different manner from the Evangelists ; and 
if Jesus always comes in piano, and if the chorus 
lets out without stint with its church chords, one 
is at a loss to know what it all means. 

Pardon these remarks ; I will now report again 
historically. The Evangelist is a tenor, and the 
manner of reciting is the same as with the Les- 
sons: peculiar cadences for comma, qnestion and 


period. The Evangelist recites upon d, and at 
a period makes this cadence : 
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and at the end, when another person enters, 
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Christ is a bass, and always begins in this way : 
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g9. 
I tennis iain able toget hold of the scheme, 
although I have written down several passages, 
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which I ean show you; among others the words 
at the cross, All the other persons: Pilate, 
Peter, the maid, and the high priest, are an Alto 
upon G with this tone : 








The words of the people are sung by the 
chorus from above, while all the rest is sung 
atthe altar. The Crucifige is so remarkable, 
that I must bring it in here for you, as I wrote it 
down: 

ALLEGRO. 
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The “ Barrabam”™ too is remarkable; they are 
only tame Jews.—But the letter is already too 
long; so I will say no more of this.—Now come 
the prayers for all peoples and institutions, each 
being separately named. In the prayer for the 
Jews, though, there is no kneeling, as in the 
others, nor do they say Amen; they pray pro 
perfidis Judeis, and the little book knows how 
to find an explanation for this too. 

Now comes the adoration of the cross. A little 
erucifix is set up in the middle of the chapel, 
and all go with bare feet (i. e. without shoes), 
fall down before it and kiss it; during which the 
Improperia are sung. It seems to me, after a 
single hearing, that this is one of the most beau- 
tifal of Palestrina’s compositions, and they sing 
it with an especial predilection. There is a won- 
derful tenderness and mutual accord in the de- 
livery of the chorus; they know how to put each 
little feature in the right light, and make it pro- 
minent, without being obtrusive; one chord 
melts softly into another. Moreover the cere- 
mony is ve 7 dignified and serious ; the deepest 
silence in the chapel; and they sing the ever 
recurring Greek “ - with extraordinary 
beauty,—every time with the same softness, and 
the same expression. But you will wonder to 
see it written ; for what they sing is so: 
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Such things as the beginning, where all the 
voices together make one and the same ornament, 
occur very often, and one gets accustomed to 
them. But the whole has really a superb effect; 
I wish you could hear how the tenor of the first 
choir takes the high A upon Theos; they draw 
the tone out there so penetratingly, and yet so 
very softly, that it sounds very touching. This 
is repeated over and over, until all that are in the 
chapel have adored the cross; and asthe crowd 
this time was not very great, [ did not hear it as 
many times as I could have wished. But I could 
understand why the Jmproperia made the great- 
est impression upon Goethe; it is in fact about 
the most complete thing, since music, and cere- 
mony, and all are in the greatest unison. 

There follows now again a_ procession for the 
bringing of the Host, which on the evening be- 
fore had been exhibited and worshipped in an- 
other chapel of the Quirinal, by the light of 
many hundred tapers. Then the forenoon ser- 
vice closed at half past one o’clock (with a hymn 
in Canto fermo). At half past three in the after- 
noon began the first Nocturnum with the psalms, 
lessons, &c.; I revised some things, which I had 
written down, heard the Miserere of Bai, and to- 
wards seven o’clock we passed through the light- 
ed entrance hall, behind the Cardinals, on the 
way home ; — and so that too was lived through 
and gone. 

T have wished to give you an accurate descrip- 
tion of the Holy Week, dear Professor, because 
those were beautiful days to me, when I encoun- 
tered every hour something that had been long 
anticipated, and became acquainted with it,—be- 
cause it particularly delighted me that, in spite 
of eager expectation, in spite of so much that 
had been said about it, both for and against, the 
whole made just as fresh and lively an impres- 
sion on me, as if I had come to it entirely inde- 
pendent and unbiassed; and because I again 
saw it confirmed, how perfectly the per- 
fect works, even if it be in the strangest sphere. 
May you read the long letter with half as much 
pleasure, as I have had in recalling the time of 
the Holy Week in Rome. 

Your faithful 

Fevix MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 


Florence, June 25, 1831. 
My dear Sister ! 

On such a day as to-day one must think much 
of the paternal house, and of those nearest and 
dearest. It is curious with me in this regard. If 
I find myself anywhere not well, if I find it tedi- 
ous, or if I am annoyed, then I have no particu- 
lar longing for home and friends. But when the 
fine days come, when every hour is unforgetable, 
and every moment brings with it fresh, glad im- 
pressions, then I wish myself with you, or you 
with me—so earnestly, and then no minute 
passes, that one of you does not occur to me, to 
whom I have got something to say. I have spent 
my whole forenoon, from ten till three, in the 
gallery ; it was heavenly. Besides all the beau- 
tiful things that I have seen, and all the new 
things that one always learns there, I have wan- 
dered about so gloriously among the pictures, 
and established such friendly, entertaining rela- 
tions with them! The happy fortune of a great 
collection of first-class works of Art has stepped 
right before my eyes; one could go so from one to 
another, here sit an dream an hour, then away 
again ! 





It was a festival day here yesterday, and so to- 
day the Palazzo degli Uffizii was full of people, 
who had come to the city to see the horse-racing, 
and now wished also to see the famous gallery ; 
for the most part peasants, male and female, in 
their country costume. All the rooms were open, 
and I, who was viewing them for the last time, 
could slip round so silently through all the peo- 
ple, and be quite alone, since certainly I had no 
acquaintance among them. At the entrance, at 
the top of the stairs, they have placed the busts 
of the princes, who have founded and embellish- 
ed the collection. I do not know whether I was 
peculiarly susceptible to-day ; but the faces of the 
Medici delighted me uncommonly ; they looked 
so noble, and so fine, and proudly happy. I re- 
mained a long time among them, and impressed 
their world historical faces upon me. Then I 
went tothe Tribune. The room is so preeious 
small; with fifteen steps you go through it, 
and yet there is too infinitely muchin it. I 
sought out again my favorite arm-chair, which 
stands under the statue of the knife-whetter 
(lArrotino), sat. myself down, and enjoyed my- 
self for a couple of hours. You have there at 
one look the Madonna del Cardellino (Madonna 
with the goldfinch), Pope Julius IT., a portrait of 
a lady by Raphael ; over these a beautiful Peru- 
gino, a picture of saints; close by you (you can 
reach it with your arm) the Venus de Medici; 
over that Titian’s Venus; on the other side, the 
Apollino and the two wrestlers; in front of the 
Raphaels the merry Grecian Faun, who has a 
clownish delight in hideous music, for the fellow 
has just struck the cymbals together, listens to 
the sound, and also steps with his foot upon a 
sort of cuckoo whistle for accompaniment ; that’s 
a jolly rogue! The intermediate spaces are 
filled by other pictures of Raphael, a portrait by 
Titian, and Domeiichino, and the like ; and all 
that in a little half circle, like one of your cham- 
bers. One feels himself particularly small there, 
and becomes modest ! 

I went up and down too through the other 
rooms, where a great picture by Leonardo da 
Vinci, only just begun, with the under colors 
laid on, and so with all the wild touches remain- 
ing, gives one much to think of. But I enjoyed 
especially the monk Fra Bartolemeo, who was a 
very pious, tender and earnest spirit. There is 
a little picture there by him; I discovered it for 
myself. It is about as large as this paper, in two 
divisions, and represents the adoration and the 
presentation in the temple. The little figures are 
about two finger joints in length, but painted 
with the utmost nicety and fineness, with the 
most variegated colors, the brightest ornaments, 
and in friendly sunshine. You see by the pic- 
ture with what a zest the devout gentleman 
painted at it, and executed the minutest details ; 
as if in order to give it away and make some one 
happy withit. It seems as if the painter belong- 
ed to the picture, and must still come and sit 
before it, having only just gone out. And soI 
felt to-day before many pictures, especially be- 
fore the Madonna with the goldfinch, which Ra- 
phael painted for a wedding present to his friend, 
to take him by surprise; and so thinking of all 
those men, how long they have been gone, and 
yet how clearly their whole inner life still stands 
before us and all comers, I came by chance into 
the room where hung the portraits of the great 
painters. I had formerly regarded it more as a 
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precious rarity ; for there are more than three 
hundred portraits, mostly made by the painters 
themselves, so that you see at once the man and 
his work before you ; but to-day I felt a peculiar 
sense of it. How each one looks like what he 
has created, and how each one, in painting him- 
self, has given himself completely as he must 
have been! There one learns to know them 
personally, and finds much explained to him. 

Some day I will tell you fully of them orally ; 
but this T must say, that the portrait of Raphael 
is about the most touching picture IT have seen 
by him. In the middle of the large wall, richly 
hung to the very top with portraits, hangs one 
smaller than the rest, alone, with no further dis- 
tinction, but the eyes must perforce instantly 
direct themselves to it ; that is Raphael,—young, 
very sick and pale, and with a yearning for some- 
thing beyond, with such longing and languishing 
in the mouth and eyes, that you seem to see 
into his very soul. How he cannot once express 
all that he sees and feels, and how he is impelled 
still to go on and on, and how he must die so 
early,—all this stands in that sad, suffering, fiery 
face, and when you notice the black eyes looking 
out from the inmost depths, and the painfully 
distorted mouth, you almost shudder. And now 
you should see how malignly and how rudely a 
hateful, savagely strong, marrowy, gnarled, 
healthy fellow, Michael Angelo, looks out there 
above him; and on the other side a wise, earnest 
man, like a lion, Leonardo da Vinci; but you 
cannot see it, and I will not write it to you, but 
will tell it. Believe me though, it is superb! 
And then I went to the Niobe, which makes on 
me the greatest impression of all the statues; 
and then again to my painters, and again to the 
Tribune, and through the corridors, where the 
Roman emperors stare at one with their distin- 
guished villain faces; and then I took leave of 
the Medici,—it was indeed a morning never to 
be forgotten ! 

The 26th. But do not believe that we live so 
every day. One must knock round violently 
among the rabble that live to-day, before he can 
come to the Noblesse, who have long been dead ; 
and he who has not a good fist, arrives black and 
blue. Such a journey as mine has been from 
Rome to Perugia, and here, is really no joke. It 
says in the Flegeljahre: The presence of an 
openly hating creature, is painful and oppressive ; 
such a creature is the Roman vetturino. He 
allows you no sleep, lets you hunger and thirst; 
in the evening, when he is expected to give you 
your pranzo (dinner), he knows how to plan it 
so, that you arrive about midnight, when the 
people are already ail asleep, and you are glad 
if you even find a bed. In the morning ata 
quarter before four he drives on, and rests his 
five hours at midday, but it is sure to be in a 
lonely inn, where there is nothing to be had. 
Every day he makes some six German miles (30 
English), and goes piano, while the sun burns 
fortissimo. I was indeed badly off, for my trav- 
elling companions were ill suited to me, three 
Jesuits inside, and in the cabriolet, where I par- 
ticularly wished to sit, a disagreeable Venetian 
woman. If I wanted to escape her and go in- 
side, I had to listen to the praise of Charles the 
Tenth, and how Ariosto ought to be burned, asa 
seducer and corrupter of morals. Outside it was 
still worse, and there was no bettering the situa- 
tion. On-the first day, after riding four hours, 





the axle broke, and we had to stay nine hours 
just where we were, in a house on the Cam- 
pagna, and finally in fact spend the night there. 
Then if there came achurch again, which one 
could visit, the most beautiful and pious forms of 
Perugino,or Giotto and Cimabue stood before you, 
and you fell from rage into rapture, and then 
again into rage; that is a miserable state of 
things! It amused me little, and had not Nature 
got up some moonlight on the lake of Trasimene, 
and had not the country been so wonderfully 
beautiful, and had there not been a splendid 
church in every larger town, and a larger town 
in every day’s journey, and had not,—but you see, 
T am discontented. 

Yet the journey was beautiful, and now I will 
describe my arrival in Florence ; it contains the 
whole Italian life of the preceding days. In 
Incisa, a half day’s journey from Florence, the 
vetturino went altogether too far with his coarse- 
ness and vulgarities; I saw myself compelled to 
pack up my things and tell him, he might go to 
the devil, which he seemed unwilling todo. But 
now it was St. John’s day, and in the evening 
the famous festival in Florence, and I would have 
given my life to be there ;— Italians take advan- 
tage of a thing like that, and the landlady in 
Incisa immediately offered me a conveyance for 
four times the usual price. When I refused, she 
said I might go and seek one. And so I actual- 
ly did, but heard that there was no hired car- 
riage to be had there, nothing but the post. I 
inquired about the post, and learned to my 
chagrin, that it was just then at my landlady’s 
house, and that she had wanted to give me the 
post horses at the exorbitant price. So I went 
back and demanded the post. She said, if I did 
not want her horses at her price, I would get no 
post. I asked to see the regulations, which they 
are obliged to have; she said she did not need to 
show them, and turned her back upon me. The 
state of the police, which plays great parts here, 
soon appeared; for I took hold of her and push- 
ed her into the room (it was under the door), 
while I ran down the street, to go for the Podes- 
ta; but there was none in the place, he resides 
four miles off. The affair grew more and more 
unpleasant, and my train of street boys increased 
at every step. Fortunately there came along 
rather a stately man, before whom the rabble 
showed some respect; to him I went, and ex- 
plained the case; he took me to a vine-dresser, 
who owned a little coach. The whole population 
drew up before the house; many pressed inside 
the door and screamed out that I was mad; but 
the little coach came, a couple of pence were 
given to a anold beggar, whereupon all cried out 
that I was a bravo Signore and buon viaggio.— 
The moderate price, which the man demanded, 
first showed me the monstrous extortion of the 
landlady; the vehicle was very light and fast, 
and now away we went over the hills to Flor- 
ence. 

In halfan hour we overtook the lazy vetturino; 
the umbrella was open against the sun, and sel- 
dom have I travelled so contentedly and pleas- 
antly, as in those two hours; all annoyances be- 
hind me, and a fine festival in prospect. Very 
soon the Duomo and the thousand country houses 
were visible through the valleys; the ornament- 
ed walls with the trees over them appeared 
again; the valley of the Arno was lovelier than 
ever, and so I reached here in gay spirits, dined, 





and already during my dinner heard a noise,— 
looked out of the window, and there saw every- 
body, young and old, in holiday attire, trooping 
over the bridges; I too soon followed, and to the 
corso of carriages; then to the horse races ; then 
into the lighted Pergola, —finaly to a masked 
ball in the theatre Goldoni. It was now one hour 
after midnight, and I went home, supposing it was 
now all over. But there was the whole Arno 
covered with gondolas, lit with many-colored 
lights, and crossing each other in all directions ; 
under the bridge came a great galley with green 
lanterns; the water was sparkling and bright, 
and over the whole shone the still brighter moon. 
Then I thought over to myself such a whole day, 
and all that passes through one’s mind during it, 
and I proposed to myself to write it to you. After 
all, it is more a reminiscence for myself, for you 
will not be able to form an idea of it; but it shall 
serve me the purpose of a point to which some 
day I may attach one story or another of this 


many-colored Italy. Fewix. 
(To be continued.) 








Twenty-six Letters of Joseph Haydn. 


(Continued from page 388.) 


21.—Haydn to Mad. Genzinger. 


London, Sept. 17, 1791. 
© & Qs. 2 


As I have, down to this date, received no answer 
to my letter, No. 2, of July 3d, which I forwarded 
through Herr Diettenhofer, a composer of this city, 
together with a little Adagio in pianoforte arrange- 
ment from one of my new symphonies, nor have 
received the symphony in EK, for which I sent, I 
can no longer defer inquiring how your Grace and 
your husband with the rest of your dear family find 
yourselves. Must then that abominable proverb : 
“ Out of sight, out of mind” be true everywhere ? 
Oh no, either your numerous avocations, or the loss 
of my letter as well as of that symphony must be the 
cause. That, you were willing to undertake sending 
me the Symphony I know, for Herr von Kees assured 
me of it in his letter. However, as both of us have 
reason to regret the loss, we must leave the matter to 
providence. I flatter myself that I shall receive a 
short answer to this letter. Now, my dear, good and 
gracious Lady, how is it with the pianoforte? Is 
some Haydnish idea occasionally renewed by your 
beautiful hand? Does my good Fraulein Pepi now 
and then sing the sorrowing Ariadne* O yes, I can 
hear her even at this distance. Especially during 
the last two months—for I have spent them in the 
country, in a most beautiful region, at the house of a 
banker, whose heart and the hearts of all his family 
are like those of the Genzingers, where I live as in a 
hermitage. I am thereby, God be forever thanked ! 
excepting for my old rheumatic trouble in perfect 
health, work laborously and, every morning early, 
when I go walking in the woods with my English 
grammar, all alone, think of my Creator, my family 
and all the friends left behind, of whom I value you 
and yours the highest. I did hope much sooner to 
be enjoying your society, but my circumstances — in 
short, fate will have it that I remain some 8 or 10 
months longer in London. Oh my dear gracious 
lady, how sweet indeed is a certain degree of freedom ! 
I had certainly an excellent prince, but was at times 
dependent upon low-minded people. _I often sighed 
for deliverance—now I have it to some extent. I 
feel the benefits of it, notwithstanding my mind is 
burdened with increased labor. The consciousness 
that Iam no longer bound to a master pays me for 
all. Still, dear as is this freedom, equally strong is 
my wish upon my return to be again in the service of 
the Esterhazys, but merely for the sake of my poor 
family. But I very much doubt the gratification of 
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this wish, for my prince has complained in a letter to 
me of my long absence and demanded my immediate 
return, which however cannot be, because of a new 
contract which I have just made. So I now, alas! 
expect my dismission,—hope at the same time that 
God will grant me the ability to make up this loss in 
some measure by my diligence. Meantime I comfort 
myself with the idea of soon receiving something 
from your Grace. Your Grace will receive the new 
Symphony promised you in about two months. But 
in order to have good ideas for it, I pray your Grace 
to write—and indeed to write mach to him who will 
ever be Your Grace’s most obedient &c., &c. 

My most dutiful respects to Herr von Genzinger 
and all the family. I pray your indulgence for 
having taken the liberty of enclosing a note to Herr 
von Kees. I did not know his address. 

Note.—The prince from whom Haydn feated dismissal, 
namely Anton Esterhazy, confined his rebuke to these words: 
‘* Haydn, you might have saved me 40,000 gulden.”—Tr. 





22.—Haydn to Mad. Genzinger. 


London, Oct. 18, 1791. 
ss & 2 * 


I take the liberty of urgently beseeching you to 
advance 150 florins for a short time to my wife, but 
upon this condition, that your Grace does not think 
that since my departure I have become a bad econo- 
mist. No, my good, gracious lady ; God blesses me. 
But there are three reasons for this request. First ; 
since I left home I have paid my Prince the 450 fi., 
which he lent me for the journey ; secondly, I cannot 
draw the interest upon my bank shares, because the 
certificates are in the box, which is in your Grace’s 
hands, and I remember neither the numbers nor the 
names and consequently cannot write a receipt ; 
thirdly, I cannot draw upon the 5883 fl. which I have 
just invested—1000 with my Prince and the rest with 
Count von Fries—more especially because it is in 
English money. And so your Grace sees that I am 
stitl a good economist. This gives me faith that 
your Grace will not refuse my present request to 
lend my wife the 150 fl. This letter shall serve 
your Grace instead of a draft, and shall be binding 
in eny court of justice. After my return I will repay 
it with the interest, with a thousand thanks. Mean- 
time I am with particular esteem, with most dutiful 
respects to your Herr Spouse, fraulein Pepi and the 
rest, 

Your Grace’s 
most obedient servant 
Jos. Haydn, m. p. 

Being unable to recall the first short, Adagio at the 
beginning of the symphony in E flat, I take the 
liberty of noting the Allegro which immediately 


follows : 
ete. 






Shall I have the good luck to receive this Sym- 
phony by the end of January, 1792? Oyes, I flatter 
myself with the idea. 

But how strangely many a thing comes about! I 
have no doubt that your Grace received my letter on 
the very day when I had to read the horrible charge 
that Haydn is one who can forget his friend and 
benefactress. Oh how often I wish I could spend 
a quarter of an hour with your Grace at the piano- 
forte, and then eat a good German soup! However, 
one cannot have everything in this world. God 
grant me but my health! thus far I have had it, and 
I hope, through the Almighty, to preserve it in the 
future by my regular habits. That your Grace is 
well is the pleasantest news I can receive. May 
Providence long preserve you! I hope to see your 
Grace within a period of six months. I shall have 
much to relate. Adieu! Good night it is time to go to 
bed. In German, Gute Nacht, es ist Zeit zu Bette zu 
gehen. It is half past eleven o’clock. 

But, another matter still. 








For the sake of safety in that money affair, Herr 
Hamberger, a very good friend of mine, a very tall 
man, in whose house my wife lodges, will present this 
letter in person, to whom your Grace also can with 
all safety entrust the money. Still, I beg you to take 
a receipt, from him and also from my wife. 

Herr v. Kees writes me, among other things, that 
he would much like to know what my circnmstances 
here in London are, as people tell very different 
stories in Vienna about me. I have always been 
exposed to envy from my youth up, and do not won- 
der therefore, if people undertake now to crush my 
small talents: however, the Highest is my support. 
My wife wrote me,—but I cannot believe it—that 
Mozart is said to greatly disparage me. I forgive 
him for it. That I have many enemies in London is 
most certain, and I know nearly all of them. They 
are mostly Italians. Still, they can do me no injury, 
as my credit with the people was firmly established 
years ago. Your Grace may be assured that had I 
not received my due I should long since have returned 
to Vienna. I am valued and liked by everybody 


except the professional musicians. As to my earnings, ° 


Mozart may go to Count von Fries and there make 
inquiry—with whom (Fries) I have deposited £500,— 
with my prince 1000 fl.—together nearly 6000 fl. 

I thank my Creator daily for this favor and flatter 
myself that I shall bring home a few thousands besides, 
notwithstanding my great expenses here and the 
costliness of the journey. But I will trouble your 
Grace no longer. This is written in a wretched 
hand. 

How goes it with the Pater—my compliments to 
eim. 

Note.—It is curious that Haydn in this correspondence 
never uses any other term when referring to his wife than 
“ die Meinige,” ‘‘the Mine.” That the money, which was 
borrowed, was for her, is however perfectly clear from the 
grammatical construction in the original German. It is 
hardly necessary to say that the story of Mozart having spoken 
disparagingly of Haydn is nonsense. Haydn however never 
saw his friend again—a’ Mozart died the next December. Tr. 

23.—Haydn'to Mad. Genzinger. 
London, Nov. 17, 1791. 

0 ¢- & * 

In the greatest haste I pray you to send the accom- 
panying package, addressed to you, over to Herr v. 
Kees, as it contains the two new symphonies promised 
him. I have been waiting long for a good opporta- 
nity to send them, could not however hear of one, 
and was therefore compelled to send the same per 
postam. I would most respectfully pray H. v. 
Kees to have a rehearsal for both of these symphon- 
ies, they being very delicate, especially the last 
movement in D, in which I recommend the lightest 
possible pianissimo and a very rapid tempo. In a 
few days I will write your Grace farther on this 
matter. Nota bene; I was forced to send the two 
symphonies to your Grace’s address, as I do not 
know the lodging of Hr. v. Kees. I kiss your Grace’s 
hands and am with polite compliments to your Herr 
Spouse and family 

Yours &e. &c. 

I have just returned today from the country. I 
was with a Mylord 14 days, 100 miles from London. 

Note. The Herr v. Kees, so often mentioned in this corres- 
pondence, was Vice President of one of the higher courts of 
justice in Vienna, and his saloon was one of those in which in 
those days orchestral concerts were given, instead of halls. 
These concerts were so numerous in the mansions of the 
nobility, great bankers, &c.,as to form a marked feature in 
the history of Vienna music at the close of the last century— 
and one which has never yet been depicted at all adequately, 


Von{Kees died in 1795. Tr. 


24.—Haydn to Mad. Genzinger. 
London, Dec. 20, 1791. 
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I very much wonder that you did not receive the 
letter at the same time with the two Symphonies, 
since I put them both into the post-office here myself 





and called particular attention to them. But the 
fault was altogether mine, in not having enclosed the 
letter in the package. So it goes generally, Gracious 
Frau, with those who have too much head work. 
By this time, I hope yon will have received the letter ; 
if not, I must here declare that both Symphonies 
were intended for Herr v. Kees, and yet with this 
purpose, viz., that when they have been copied by 
the order of Herr v. Kees, the scores shall be handed 
over to your Grace, that your Grace may make a 
pianoforte arrangement of them if you wish to do so. 
The Symphony, specially intended for your Grace, 
T shall forward at the latest by the beginning of 
February. I am only sorry that I had to address 
this thick package to your Grace, because the lodg- 
ings of Herr von Kees were unknown to me. How- 
ever, Herr v. Kees will repay your Grace the costs 
of postage, and, as I hope, hand you also a parte 7 
Dacats. And now I most humbly pray your Grace 
to send meas soon as possible for this money, the 
Symphony in E minor copied upon small post paper 
—the one for which I have so many times written 
and of which I lately sent the theme — per postam, 
for it may be half a year before a courier leaves 
Vienna, and I have the greatest need of the Sym- 
phony. Besides this, I make bold to trouble your 
Grace anew, namely to send me in like manner a 
certain, in fact, the last pianoforte Sonata in A flat, 
that is, in 4 6., with accompaniment for a violin and 
violoncello ; and still another piece, the Fantasia in 
€ without accompaniment, I wish you to purchase 
at Ar‘aria’s and immediately have it copied, also on 
small post paper, and sent per postam, because these 
pieces have not been printed in London. But your 
Grace must have the goodness to say not a word on 
the matter to Herr Artaria, or he will get ahead of 
me in the sale. The expenses your Grace must take 
out of the 7 Ducats. To come to the two Sym- 
phonies above mentioned, I must tell your Grace, 
that I sent the Andante of the one in C minor, ar- 
ranged for Pianoforte, to you by Herr Diettenhofer. 
But since Herr Diettenhofer, as it is thought, has died 
on his way, or has met with some other misfortune, 
you can now arrange both pieces according to your 
own taste. The contents of the letter, which I en- 
trusted to Herr Diettenhofer, related for the most 
part to the conferring the doctor’s degree upon me 
at Oxford and to all the honors, which were there 
shown me. 


By this opportanity I must inform your Grace, 
that three weeks ago I was invited by the Prince of 
Wales to visit his brother the Duke of York at his 
country seat. The Prince introduced me to the 
Duchess, daughter of the King of Prussia, who re- 
ceived me very graciously and with many flatteriug 
words. She is the most amiable person in the world, 
has much understanding, plays the pianoforte and 
sings with much skill. I had to remain there two 
days, because she, being unwell upon the first day, 
could not be present at the music. On the second, 
however, she remained at my side from 10 o’clock in 
the evening, when the music began, until the 2d hour 
after midnight. Nothing but Haydn’s music was 
played. I directed the Symphonies at the pianoforte. 
The dear little creature sat close by me at my left 
hand and hummed all the pieces from memory, hav- 
ing heard them so often in Berlin. The Prince of 
Wales sat on my right and played the violoncello 
passably well. I had to sing also. The Prince of 
Wales is now having my portrait painted, which is to 
be hung in his gallery. Prince of Wales is the most 
beautiful man, in person, on the face of God’s earth, 
loves music uncommonly, has a great deal of feeling, 
but not much money. Nota bene between us. His 
goodness, however, gives me more pleasure than 
would mere interest. The Duke of York sent me 
on the third day two posts in his own carriage, as I 
was unable to obtain post horses. 


And now, gracious Lady, I should like to‘quarrel s 
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No. 7. AND HE SHALL PURIFY. 
CHORUS. AtrzeRo. Malachi, iii. v. & 
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little with you for believing that I prefer the city of 
London to Vienna, and that a residence here is pleas- 
anter to me than one in my fatherland. I do not dis- 
like London, but to pass all my days here, this I 
could not do, even if I knew that I could earn mil- 
lions. The reason of this I will explain orally to 
your Grace. I have the delight of a child at the 
thought of home and of embracing my good friends. 
Only I mourn that I can no more embrace the great 
Mozart, if it is so, as I hope it is not, that he is dead. 
The world will not in a hundred years have such a 
talent again! 

Tam heartily rejoiced that your Grace and all be- 
longing to you are well. I have been, thank God, 
thus far in health, had, however, eight days ago an 
attack of English rheumatism, which was so severe 
as to cause me at times to fairly shriek. But I hope 
soon to be free from this, since I have—as is the cus- 
tom here—enveloped myself from head to foot in 
flannel. To-day I really must ask forgiveness for 
such bad writing. In the hope of being soon com- 
forted by a letter from you, I am with all imagina- 
ble respect, together with my most dutiful regards to 
your Herr Spouse and Friiulein Pepi and all the rest, 

Your Grace’s 
most obedient, &e. 

I pray you give my respects to 
Herr von Kreybich, 

Nore. This Kreybich, Kreibig, or Greibig, was one of Em- 
peror Joseph’s chamber musicians. He has a name in musi- 
cal history as one of Mozart’s—enemies.—Joseph Diettenhofer 


was again in London in 1799 and advertised an ‘“‘ Introduction 
to Musical Composition.” He wasa Viennese by birth. 





Mendelssohn a Musician. 
(Second extract from the Edinburgh Review.) 


The place of Mendelssohn among musicians was 
in every respect singular. He asserted it from the 
outset among the great Germans, with a decision 
which sets at variance every theory of development 
in art as implying revolution. He had no mission 
(as the jargon runs), no party, nor partisanship ;— 
simply that necessity of peuring out his own concep- 
tions in his own speech, which marks the distance 
betwixt talent and genius. But his speech was won- 
derfully mature for one so young. If he did not 
command a well-spring of melody as deep as 
that born to the Mozarts and Rossinis, and won in 
conquest by Beethoven,—from the first he showed a 
buoyancy of fancy, in conjunction with an extent of 
scientific acquirement, which has no parallel in our 
later times ; times when so many combinations have 
been exhausted, so many effects forced into extrava- 
gance, s0 many counterfeits palmed off as real trea- 
sures. There was sedateness as well as fantasy in 
Mendelssohn’s very first essays. Though nothing 
more Shaksperian can be conceived in music than 
his faéry overture, with ‘Cobweb, Pease Blossom, 
Moth, and Mustard-seed,” and the bray of the 
“translated ” Bottom ; though no wilder picture of 
beetling promontory, and restless, rocking waves, 
can be conveyed in sound, than in his overture “The 
Isles of Fingal,” the strictness of musical structure 
in both these romantic pieces is as noteworthy as 
their color. The boy who had nurtured himself on 
the music of Bach (strong meat for a boy so vivaci- 
ous, had he not been also so vigorous), is no less clear- 
ly to be discerned in these musical poems, than the 
boy who had dreamed in the Athenian wood, and 
who, among other pilgrimages of his artistic appren- 
ticeship, had touched, as a shrine, “the wind-swept 
Orcades.” There was thus something of retrogres- 
sion, as well as of advance, in his music; contra- 
dicting the theories of the new school of destructives, 
whose strange proceedings have for a while threat- 
ened to make such-havoc in his world of art. 

The excellent and modest spirit of self-correction 
which Mendelssohn brought to every task entered on, 
is attested by the increased freedom and courage of 
his works as he grew in years. A thematic cata- 
logue, carefully prepared by himself, announces the 
existence of a mass of music unpublished because 
being thought by him inferior, or else laid aside for 
reconsideration. The “ Walpurgis Night,” hegun 
in Italy, was kept z him for years, and underwent 
large alterations. The “Reformation Symphony,” 
an orchestral work on a large scale, was never given 
to the world for like reasons. He was resolute 
in trying and trying again when he failed to satisfy 
himself. One of the projects which he could not 


bring to pass was a concert-Sonata for violin and 
pianoforte—of such a composition he must have left 
at least a dozen beginnings. But “ Elijah ” is the 
most remarkable monument of his determination to 
do his utmost in whatever he set himself to do.— 
Those who were present at the production of the 
Oratorio in the Town Hall at Birmingham, will never 
forget the scene as one of the most brilliant triumphs 
recorded in music. Though the singers, with the 
exception of Herr Staudigl, were unequal to the du- 
ties allotted to them, and though the time had not 
admitted of such ripe and deliberate preparation as 
is essential to the complete execution of a new work 
of importance, the march of success was uninterrupt- 
ed from the first note to the last. Ovation followed 
ovation ;—encore succeeded encore. The story of that 
morning matches the tale of Mozart’s “Figaro,” 
performed twice by the same company on the same 
a If ever success was unquestioned, that of 
“Elijah” was so. But whereas a meaner man would 
have been intoxicated with the praise and the plau- 
dits, into a willingness to conceive that he had done 
a really great thing, and have complacently sat down 
to enjoy his fame,—in the very hour of immediate 
triumph Mendelssohn was strong and modest enough 
to detect in the new work weak places which he could 
strengthen, to conceive effects which he had over- 
looked,—he altered several portions, took away some, 
and exchanged others. The unaccompanied trio for 
female voices was one of these after-thoughts. Thus, 
probably aware that the flow of melody in his vocal 


charge of monotony, it was excellent to observe how, 
year by year, he became at once more sedulous and 
simple in selecting the phrases on which he wrought, 
how without ceasing he was looking round him to 
increase and vary his resources. The same cause led 
him to postpone his design of writing a great work 
for the stage. In early life he had promised an opera 
to the Theatre at Munich ; he contemplated an adap- 
tation of the “Tempest” of Shakespeare, a theme ap- 
parently well suited to his genius: he consulted his 
friend Immermann, whom he thought capable of con- 
structing the literary part of the piece. But he was 
still in a course of experiment and scrutiny as to his 
power of gaining success in this, the only field of 
musical composition that he had never conquered, 
when his strength gave way under the strain of a life 
in which respite and repose had been made almost 
impossible by the universal popularity which had at- 
tached itself to him. With these latter years, or, to 
be more correct, with the few last months of pain, 
distress, and sudden exhaustion, we have happily not 
to deal. The letters here collected break off in the 
early noon of enjoyment and success. They have 
taken us back thirty years to that delightful hour of 
existence when the light of youthful genius and the 
glory of the world reflect each other; and we trust 
these letters may afford to some of our readers the 
same exquisite pleasure we have ourselves derived 
from them. More volumes are to come, we hope; 
being assured that none to come can tarnish the re- 
putation which belongs to Felix Mendelssohn Bar- 
tholdy, as a complete, successful, and thoroughly 
happy man and artist, who died in early manhood, 
but in the meridian of his fame. 





Heinrich Marschner. 
(From the London Musical World.) 


Hermnricu Marscuner, whore recent demise has 
been announced, and whose name in this country is 
much better known than his works, wrote more suc- 
cessfully for the stage in his own country than any 
one else, except the author of Der Freischitz, whom 
he sometimes imitated, though without ever equal- 
ling. He was born on the 16th August, 1795, at 
Zittau, in Upper Lusatia. As is the case with nearly 
all children destined to become celebrated musicians, 
his vocation soon manifested itself. When he was 
six years old, he was placed under the care of a 
master, to be taught the piano; but, at the end of 
six months, the master was sutpassed by the pupil. 
Two other masters shared the same fate. The fact is, 
Marschner’s father did not possess the means to pay 
the best that could be got, and which was, no doubt, 
the dearest. The boy’s lessons were, consequently, 
discontinued for a year. 

Young Marschner entered the boy’s choir at the 
Gymnasium, to sing the solos, because he was a good 
reader, and eos a pleasing soprano. The then 
director of the choir was Friedrich Schneider, who 
had obtained celebrity as a writer of oratorios. Ac- 
tuated by a desire to learn harmony, Marschner left 
Zittau and went to Bautzen, the organist of which 
place had offered him a situation in the choir at the 
church, with the promise that he should study sing- 
ing and composition simultaneously. Disappointed 





in his expectations, the poor boy returned to Zittau; 


pieces was somewhat restrained and liable to the: 





but he had lost his voice, and did not know to whom 
he should apply to improve himself in that art which 
was the sole object of his ambition. Thrown upon 
his own resources, he composed incessantly, and 
tried his hand on every possible style. A troop of 
dancers having paid a visit to his native town, he 
undertook to write them the music for a ballet. The 
circumstances attending the first rehearsal of his 
work were something similar to those of the famous 
J.J. Rousseau, in the house of M. de Treytorens, at 
Lausanne. Marschner had hidden himself in a cor- 
ner, to judge of the effect produced by the instru- 
mentation ; but he had no idea of the compass of the 
various instruments. Suddenly the horns were stop- 
ped by notes which it was impossible for them to 
play. It was at first supposed that the copyist had 
made the faults; but on examination, it was found 
that they emanated from the author, whose emotion 
was so great, that he fell Hl, and never heard his 
score performed. 

Instructed by his very faults, Marschner subse- 
quently received some good advice from competent 
persons. At Prague he met Weber, who then di- 
rected the Opera, but was completely absorbed in his 
duties. His relations with Thomascheck proved 
more useful to him. As his father wished him to 
study law, he proceeded to Leipsic and it was there, 
that Schicht’s advice proved of great service in for- 
warding his education as an artist. Yielding to the 
vocation which attracted him towards the theatre, he 
began by setting to music atranslation of Metasta- 
sio’s Titus. In 1816 he composed a short opera, 
Der Kiffhauser Berg, which was played successfully 
at several theatres in Austria. The following year, 
he produced at Dresden Henri 1V. und LD’ Aubigny, 
an opera in three acts, quickly followed by Sa:dir, 
which also was in three acts, and played at Presburg. 
In 1821, he returned to Dresden, where he took up 
his permanent abode. He wrote the introduction 
and interludes of Zhe Prince of Homburg, a drama 
by Tieck, as well as The beautiful Ella and Ali 
Baba. The last two works were not well received ; 
far from being cast down, however, Marschner felt 
only more resolved and energetic. He wrote The 
Wood-Stealer, which he intended for amateurs, buat 
which, thanks to several excellent pieces, made its 
way from theatre to theatre, and from town to town. 

Since 1825, Marschner had been musical-director 
of the German and Italian Opera, conjointly with 
Weber and Morlacchi. In 1826, he married Mlle. 
Marianne Wohlbruck, a celebrated singer, whose 
brother was afterwards his collaborateur, and wrote 
for him the libretto of The Vampire, one of his three 
best works. 

Weber died in June 1826, and, not being able to 
get appointed his successor, as first musical director 
at the Dresden Opera-house, Marschner shrew up his 

ost, and set out, with his wife, on a lengthened tour. 

rom Berlin, where an attempt was made to keep 
him, the two proceeded to visit Breslau, Posen, 
Konigsberg, Dantzig, Magdeburg and Brunswick. 
Madame Marschner having accepted an engagement 
at the Leipsic Theatre, The Vampire was played 
there on the 28th March, 1828. ‘“ This work,” says 
M. Fetis, “was crowned with gratifying success. 
Called on, at the conclusion of the performance, the 
composer and singers were enthusiastically received. 
The fume of the opera spread rapidly ; such, we are 
informed, was the rness exhibited by the mana- 
gers of the German theatres to produce it, that the 
copyists were unable to supply the demands for copies 
for the score. Many pieces from The Vampire became 
popular.” Last season, M. Pasdeloup had the over- 
ture played at one of the concerts of the Société des 
Jeunes Artistes du Conservatoire, in Paris, when the 
audience were struck by the analogy it presented in 
its structure to Weber’s chefs-d’ euvre in the same 
tyle. The Templar and the Jewess continued what 
The Vampire had begun so well. Another work, 
Falconer’s Bride, was performed at Leipsic 1832. 


Marschner was summoned to Hanover as Kapell- 
meister to the King, and it was there he was destined to 
terminate his career. Having received in that city 
the libretto of Hans Heiling, sent him by Ed. Dev- 
rient, he wrote as follows :—‘‘ Were it possible to 
compose an opera right off, I should have done so— 
so much was I surprised by this work, which I con- 
ceived instantaneously.” Hans Heiling was repre- 
sented on the 24th of May, 1833, under she direction 
of the composer. Two other operas, written subse- 
quently, of which one was entitled The Chateau at 
the Foot of Mount Etna, were less successful. 

When Marschner was forty-four years old, to quote 
M. Fetis once more, the progress of his talent 
appears to have stopped. ‘‘ We cannot,” says the 
learned biographer, “ deny him the merit of being 
one of those successors of Weber who have displayed 
the greatest amount of dramatic feeling in their 
works. It is not in serious drama alone that he is 
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successful ; we may even assert that he is one among 
the small number of German composers who do not 
fall into triviality, when engaged on a comic subject. 
His melodies are expressive, but his manner is slov- 
enly, and he frequently employs transitions to excess. 
Despite this crfticism, the author of The Vampire, 
The Templar, and Hans Heiling,will leave no common 
name in the history of art. Marschner was also 
known in Germany as a composer of instrumental 
music by a considerable number of works for ihe 
piano. He died at Hanover, on the night of the 14th- 
15th December, 1861, a year more than usually tatal 
to public men. 


Bright's Journal of Hlusic. 
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Music in THIs Nomser.—Continuation of Handel's 
‘* Messiah.” 





Concerts of the Week. 

FouxTa Pur_asarmonic.—The conclusion of 
Mr. Cant ZerRann,s series of orchestral con- 
certs, last Saturday evening, was particularly 
gratifying, both from the excellence of the 
concert, and from the assurance it brought with 
it that another and a longer series of such con- 
certs is to follow. Certainly, and strange to say 
in these times, our purveyors and performers of 
good music have every cause to feel encouraged. 
The national struggle, while it makes men serious, 
has not quenched, but rather increased the thirst 
for music. That general support, which had so 
notably fallen off from the higher kinds of musi- 
cal entertainments during the last three or four 
years of peace and prosperity, until the first sur- 
prise of the Rebellion, paralyzing all minds for 
the time being, left no mind free for any thought 
or interest buat one —stern patriotism before 
pleasure — Muses and amusements postponed, 
until the crisis of the storm should pass, until the 
drifting nation should regain her rudder — that 
support already, now that we see the beginning 
of the end, and feel that morally at least the 
country is saved, rallies with an unanimity not 
seen before for several years to Philharmonic 
Symphony Concerts, Afternoon Rehearsals, 
Chamber music, and to all good things of this 
sort. The truth is, the period of disquieting pre- 
sentiments (before the rebellion), and of demoral- 
izing doubt and bewilderment (after the first 
shock) have passed; the nation’s thought and 
energies are set now clearly in the right direction ; 
life goes on again; high purpose brings back 
hope; and with it come the Muses, all the 
heavenly comforters and allies, all the good angels 
of Harmony and Art, to quicken and refresh the 
weary soul, and keep life genial and wholesome ; 
they come because we need them, and because 
we have so far passed the fever crisis, that we 
can bear their friendly ministrations, nay relish 
them and get the good of them far more than it 
was possible beiore the crisis came. 

It is a good sight, then, to see the Music Hall 
crowded, as it has been during the Philharmonic 
Concerts, and especially last Saturday night ; it 
shows a healthy tone of mind in the people, and 
it shows the intrinsic and undying need of music 
in the mind that has once truly known its infiu- 
ence. That this returning public appetite has 
been, on the whole, about as well met, as our 
present means allow,—although there always 
must be difference of opinion about programmes, 
and programme-making is to too great great an 
extent perhaps experimental —can hardly be 
denied. We certainly may congratulate our- 
selves that we can have such good music, can get 





our Symphonies and Overtures so well presented, 
at a time when an orchestra of forty instruments 
about exhausts the available musical material of 
our city. We have excellent first violins, and 
various other parts to match; and all seem 
disposed to do their best. What we yet want, 
and what time with greater means will bring us, 
is a greater mass of middle strings, giving rich- 
ness to the whole, supplying background to the 
salient wind tones, and blending all the parts 
together, like the neutral tints in painting. This 
of course can only come with a large orchestra, 
or what in programme phraseology is termed the 
‘«(7rand” Orchestra. But if we continue to do 
so well with the small, or outline, orchestra; if it 
makes the most of itself, justifies itself all along 
by cherishing a high wsthetic and artistic tone, 
and if we (the public) lend willing ears to it, and 
are always nearest when it’s efforts are worthiest, 
the grand orchestra will come in good time. As 
it is, we get much comfort out of our orchestra of 
forty ; it brings Beethoven and Mendelssohn so 
near to us that we cannot reasonably complain ; 
and the performance, the working tcgether of 
the instruments—rather say the voices (Stimmen) 
as the Germans do—has gone on from better to 
better during the four concerts, having reached 
a point at which we may well rejoice that they 
are not all at once about to leave off, and have 
to begin anew from the beginning a year hence. 
These short runs, discontinuances, and re-begin- 
nings at a whole year's interval, have hitherto 
been the fatality preventing progress in our 
orchestras, as well as in our public taste and 
appreciation. Happily, the plant, which flowered 
last Saturday, did not exhaust itself with that, 
but is to keep on growing and bear new flowers 
and fruits also. This time the programme was 
the best, as a whole, that we have heard so far: 


1. Overt Night's Dream... . Meudelssohn 

2. Grand Fantasia, in C, (op. 15).... ........ F Schubert 

(Arranged for Pianoforte and Orchestra oy F. Liszt.) 
Mr. William Mason. 

1. Allegro con fuoco ma non troppo. 2. Adagio. 

8. Presto. 4. Allegro. (Firet time.)............. ... 

Concerto—Militaire, for the Violin, (first time)... Alard 

Mr. W. Schultze. 

4. Symphony—No. 8, (in F.)..............0085 Beethoven 
1, Allegro. 2. Allegretto sch d 8. M tt 
GS, Pee PIII, 40 05 00s O46 n.546 one ste Pacacds cates 

5 a “ Spring-Dawn,”—-Mazurka Caprice. } W. Mason 
» ‘*Silverspring,”’ Impromptu. (by request )f.......... 

Mr. Wm. Mason. 


ana 








Thus we were welcomed and dismissed with 
Faéry music, in two widely different veins, of 
different genius, but alike poetic, exquisite, im- 
aginative. Which shall one like the best? We 
care not how often the question is practically put 
to us; the judge is too much fascinated with both 
pleaders and in no hurry to decide between them 
—let them only goon! Both Overtures are too 
familiar to our music-iovers to require compari 
son. Suffice it here to say, that the performance 
of the ‘“‘Midsummer Night’s Dream” was the 
most clean and delicately shaded specimen of 
their power of rendering a masterwork, which 
the orchestra has yet given us. That was a 
pianissimo! If the “ Oberon” was not quite as 
nicely breathed upon the canvass, it was the dif- 
ference between delicate requirements for reeds 
and flutes and for violins. Yet it was played 
finely, the wild outburst and splendor of the Al- 
legro especially ; only the startling crash, which 
precedes it, scattering the whole faéry fabric, was 
so overdone as to break the spell of the music, 
and take the listener wholly outside of it.—Of 
all Symphonies, too, Beethoven’s sunshiny and 
happy No. 8,comes best into conjunction with 





those two overtures. If Beethoven had any faéry 
side to his imagination, here he shows it; but 
with him it is no special faéry mythology ; he is 
innocent of all that ; with him it is the finest and 
intensest joy and sympathy in all the delicate, 
fine, tricksy forms and arabesque of nature, and 
with all the myriad happy moods and impulses 
and fancies, all the mysterious little loves and 
longings, which answer to their beautiful and in- 
finitely varied language. Joy, joy in fulness of 
life, of quick vital sympathy with all creation, 
natural and spiritual, is the pervading theme of 
all his music, to which it struggles out as into 
God's perfect sunshine. And here in a happy 
hour among his dark days, in a light and easy 
form as compared with his greater Symphonies, 
in a spirit as sunny and childlike and Haydn-ish 
ashis first Symphony, but at the full height of 
his artistic power, and teeming with exquisite 
imaginations, he has expressed it in his happiest 
way. The Symphony is less formidable, but not 
less conte than others of the nine ; and per- 
fectly beautiful it is from first to last. It was well 
rendered, and the Allegretto scherzando elicited 
the usual encore. 

And now for the novelties of the evening. Mr. 
Witiram Mason was very warmly greeted, as 
he always ison his artistic visits to his native 
city. We heartily thank him for giving us a 
hearing, and so satisfactory a one, of a very in- 
teresting work. Schubert’s early Fantasia in C, 
in which the melody of his “Wanderer” song is 
introduced, London criticism to the contrary 
notwithstanding (see notice of Herr Pauer’s con- 
cert copied in our last), is full of fine musical 
ideas and a certain glorious fermentation of 
young genius, which compensates for any lack of 
strictly organic form ; and when Liszt adds to it 
such wealth of orchestral accompaniment, neither 
adding to nor taking from the original piano work , 
leaving it in its integrity, and at the same time 
so surrounding it that it seems one instrument in 
a concerted piece, the effect is truly noble. In 
the combining and the contrasting of the instru- 
ments, in the placing of the chords, in certain 
singularly characteristic and expressive uses of 
the horns, the trumpets, &c.; in the sympathetic 
way in which the original Fantasia is adopted as 
it were into harmonious company, whereby it be- 
comes still more itself, Liszt has shown a certain 
faculty peculiar to himself, and which is sympa- 
thetically, if not creatively imaginative. e 
think the whole audience enjoyed it, while for 
the musician it was full of interest. The only 
difficulty was that, though the pianoforte part 
was admirably played, the ear did not get quite 
so much of it, or sieze it so distinctly and con- 
spicuously among the brilliant mass of orches- 
tration, as one could have desired. Evidently 
Liszt has rather overloaded it; there could be 
no doubt that the piano rendering was masterly. 
In the sparkling and graceful little solos in the 
second part Mr. Mason showed all that exquisite 
fine touch and clear, even execution of his in a 
higher degree, if ible, than ever before; and 
the liquid, musical, warm tones of the Steinway 
instrument, which he brought with him, seemed 
to be in complete conspiracy with hia fingers and 
intentions. Such finished elegance of perform- 
ance, with such discriminating distribution of the 
just degree of force to every note, even in pass- 
ages the most rapid or most complicated, is found 
in very few pianists. Mr. ScHULTZE surpasses 
himself this season ; the beauty and purity of his 
tone is remarkable, and due to the artist as well 
as to the fine instrument he uses. His execution 
of the military Concerto (although we cannot 
care much for the composition) was capital, and 
delighted the audience. 

So ended one successful series of concerts. But 
the best of it was the announcement on the pro- 
gramme, that Mr. ZERRAHN is so much encour- 
aged by the way in which this enterprise has | 
been met by the musical public, that he is pre- 
pared to go on and give a series cf six more con- 
certs to commence next Saturday evening, March 
22d. The better the attendance, we may be 
assured, the better will the concerts be. 
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OrcuestBaL Union. The concert Wednesday 
Afternoon was as gaily crowded as ever and had the 
following programme : 





1 Overture—“ Jessonda.”. ............40008 .... Spohr 
2. Concert Waltz, (first time)—* Spiralen,”...... Strauss 
8. Symphony No. 4, *‘ Jupiter.”,........ seceeees Mozart 
4. Romanza—From “ L’Eelair.”...............04 Halevy 
6 Pot Pourri—from ‘‘ Les Huguenots.”..............+-+ 
6 Wedding March. .........ccccccsescecers Mendelssohn 


Spohr’s overture, with his peculiarly sweet and 
cloying harmonies (short and sweet in this case), and 
its merry Gypsey jingle, is pretty and graphic, and 
was very well played. The new Strauss waltz 
seemed no more “ spiral ” than all waltzes, catching 
up one couple after another into their whirling motion, 
and not quite so fascinating as some of the old ones, 
but yet full of sounds curiously and piquantly 
mingled, and much enjoyed by the young people.— 
The great Symphony of Mozart, so richly complica- 
ted as it is in all its parts, especially in the fugued 
Finale with four interwoven subjects, so deep and 
earnest as it is in the feeling of the Adagio, has actu- 
ally grown popular with our large audiences, and the 
small orchestra succeeds in making its intentions clear. 

Next week the “ Union’ will perform Beethoven’s 
Jirst Symphony (worth while to compare that with 
the 8th, which we have so lately heard) ; Spohr’s, 
Overture to his “ Faust’? opcera—one of his best 
works ; a concert waltz by Lanner, and other accep- 
table varieties. 

Cart Zerraun, who is now in New York en- 
gaging solo talent for his new course of Philhar- 
monic Concerts, intends to give us in the first of them 
(next Saturday) the fourth Symphony (in Bd) of 
Beethover : the Overture “‘Meeresstille und gliickliche 

‘ahrt” (Sea becalmed and prosperous voyage), by 
Mendelssohn ; and Liszt’s “hee reludes,”’ one of his 
much mooted ‘“Symphonische Dichtungen” (Sym- 
phonic Poems), which was performed here a few 
years since. An interesting bill of fare, whether one 
esn share another’s enthusiasm for the Lisztian 
“great works” or not. 

The MenpErLitsoun QuinteTTE CxiuB will fin- 
ish their eighth Chamber Concert next Wednesday 
evening. For programme see advertisement. 

The non-performing members of the Orpneus 
Gree Crus will be pleased to learn that the Club 
will hold a social musical soirée at Chickering’s next 
Friday evening. Schubert’s eight-part chorus to 
Goethe’s “Song of Spirits over the Water” (for the 
first time), double choruses from Mendelssohn’s An- 
tigone and (idipas, &e., will be sung. 








Musical Correspondence. 


Sr. Louis, Fes. 25.—The fifth concert of our 
Philharmonie Society took place as announced and 
was attended with their usual success. The pro- 
gramme was decidedly the finest they have yet offer- 
ed, and it contained not only this merit, but also 
that of being the most carefully attended to, and 
consequently the best performed. 





Part I. 
1. Overture. ‘‘ Jean de Paris,”............+65 Boieldieu 
2. Solo and Chorus. ‘I praise thee, 0 Lord,”—from St. 
GRRBIU EEG. Lali veeveven cvcesipeiee F. M. Bartholdy 
8. Violin Solo. ‘‘Fantasia, from Lucia,”. ..... Vieuxtemps 
4. Sextet and Finale (First act) from ‘Don Giovanni,” 
Mozart 
Parr II. 


1. Overture. ‘‘Fingal's Cave”. ...........s005 Bartholdy 
2. Quintete. “ E scherzo od 6 folia, from Un Ballo in 
P IG o's CoUSERR TERR ost Ceivevvcc vic ces Verdi 


Allegretto, from ‘“Kighth Symphony”’...... Beethoven 
4. Quartet for male voices. ‘‘ The Chapel,”..... Kreutzer 
5. March and Chorus. “ Vestalin”.............. Spontini 


The indefatigable conductor is very strict in his 
rehearsals, and allows no blemishes to pass unnotic- 
ed. The improvement exhibited, not only by the 
members individually, but by the Society as a whole, 
affords the best comments on his ability. Then we 
have much talent in the orchestra above mediocrity, 
most of the musicians being soloists on their respec- 
tive instruments. Each of the first violins has played 
solos at the concerts, while Carr and Tomlinson — 
flutist, Robyn on the violoncello, Schmidt and 
Weber, double bass, are all excellent musicians. I 
must not omit mentioning, in that category, Brown 
ot the drams, who occasionally extemporizes an un- 
expected but effective Solo on his favorite instrament ! 
Though we are in the West, and far from where you 
expect to hear any music, we contend that a better 
Society, of the same number of performers does not 
exist. 





The Jean de Paris overture of Boieldieu is grace- 
ful, pretty, sparkling and immensely effective ; the 
opening bars of the Allegro, where the viola and 
violoncellos are given a brilliant passage in unison, 
is very pleasing ; and the ingenious manner in which 
the same theme is constantly worked in throughout 
the remainder of the work, elicits our warmest ad- 
miration. It was finely played throughout. What 
a difficult thing it is to get an orchestra to play piano! 
One great fault, and a glaring one here too, is the 
lack of that delicate shading, the very light, pianis- 
simo playing wherein, contrasted with sudden forte 
passages, consist the finest and most startling effects. 
Nearly all of the solos thus far, with orchestra ac- 
companiment, have been ruined by the loud playing. 
We cry mercy, Mr. Sobolewski; one lady cannot 
drown trombones, drums, violins, flutes and all; but 
they can render her part meaningless, uninteresting 
and without credit to her. 

The violin Solo was rendered by Mr. Anton, in a 
style which surprised and pleased us—so modest 
has he been in his situation in the orchestra, and so 
unobtrusive, that even those who were placed near 
him were hardly aware of his abilities and his com- 
plete mastery over his instrament. We hope to hear 
more of him in future. 

That magnificent “ masked Trio ” in the Finale 
from Don Giovanni was exquisitely rendered by Mrs. 
H. S. Tomlinson, Miss Tourny and Mr. Fell. 

The Quintet from the ‘Masked Ball” of Verdi 
is one of his happiest efforts, and one of the most, if 
not the most effective of his many excellent concert- 
ed pieces. The gem of the evening was the Alle- 
gretto from Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony. Per- 
fect justice was done to it by the orchestra, who ex- 
hibited all of its many fine points in a manner which 
left little to be desired. 

A concert was given on Friday evening for the 
poor, which drew a crowded house. Miss Hunt 
made a promising debut, ait Miss Tilman increased 
her well merited reputation by her performances on 
the harp. <A pupil of Aptommas, she has many of 
his peculiarities and excellencies of style. Mr. T. 
M. Brown also played Thalberg’s Masaniello, with 
Mason’s charming Danse Rustique for an encore. Next 
week we are to have several fine concerts of which 
more anon. PRESTO. 


os 


Dorcuester, Mass. Fes. 10.—You will bear 
testimony that the readers of your Musical Journal 
have not often been troubled with communications 
from this place. Dorchester has been called ‘‘a one 
horse town.”’ Whether this be correct in regard to 
points not belonging to this periodical, is not my 
purpose to decide ; but I can assure you that it does 
not deserve this epithet so far as Music is concern- 
ed. There is not a concert taking place in Boston 
in which our town is not represented hy some listen 
ers. Although our School Committee has not 
enough musical ear and heart to follow the example 
of Boston and introduce singing into our public 
schools, yet some teachers supply this want on their 
own responsibility. Wecan count the number of 
instructors in music by the dozen, that of pupils by 
scores, and that of ejaculations on the piano by the 
thousand. Our principal churches have cast off the 
old-fashioned way of furnishing the singing by vol- 
untary choirs. They sing now the Redeemer’s 
praise—not by every tongue,—but by proxy, and are 
delighted with their “ Quartets.” By paying a higher 
parish tax, the Christian worshipper gets all the de- 
light, finds all the fault he pleases, and puts the bur- 
den of responsibility and work upon the Music Com- 
mittee, the organist and the singers. We have many 
musical families in town, and have had within a year 
several clubs for the practice of vocal, piano or brass 


music, 

Last fall, Mr. Ansorge, the organist and leader at 
the church on Mecting House Hill, gave a free sa- 
cred concert, which attracted over a thousand listen- 


| ers. He gave a second one on the 14th of Decem- 
ber under unfavorable circumstances ; and after a 
splendid third performance of classical solos and 
choruses on Christmas Eve, the choir of 25 singers 
was broken up. Free concerts are an excellent thing 
to the listener, but not always profitable to him who 


gives them. 

The Mendelssohn Quintette Club has since given 
a series of three fine concerts to crowded houses. In 
Neponset village, a part of this town, are at present 
not less than four churches. ‘They find it hard work 
to fill them with “ towns-pcople,” so they hire some 
Boston musicians to help them “draw.” Two con- 
certs recently given at Trinity chapel by Boston 
singers gave much satisfaction to many. 

Ihave in my possession a letter recently written 
by a young country organist who had to spend a few 
weeks in this vicinity, and who visited on Sundays a 
rumber of Boston churches to hear the music. If 
the asked-for permission of the author should be 
given, I will send you the. letter for publication. 

This communication may be closed with an inci- 
dent, which will serve as an anecdote and prove that 
pearls should not be cast before—unappreciating peo- 
ple. The singers at one of our churches had taken 
some pains to prepare and sing ‘“Adeste fideles,” ar- 
ranged by V. Novello ; and used for this purpose the 
words of Montgomery’s hymn: “The Lord is my 
shepherd, no want shall I know.” The congregation, 
for many years accustomed to hear this hymn sung 
to the tune “Portuguese Hymn,” was taken by sur- 
prise to hear the words sung first as Treble solo, 
then as Duet by male voices, then as Trio by the 
lower three parts with the melody in the Tenor, and 
finally by the whole Quartet. Afier service, quite a 
number of worshippers assembled in the porch and 
were wondering “what was the trouble with the first 
hymn?” ‘After some discussion they arrived at the 
conclusion that the Treble singer started the tune too 
high and broke down; that the leader had to change 
the tune and start it in a lower key ; that the third 
stanza was changed again; and that only at the 
fourth trial a tune was found which all four could 
sing together. 


Music Abroad. 


Paris. 

Recent numbers of the Gazette Musicale remark 
upon two new operas. One is an obscure work by 
Donizetti, produced for the first time on the 2nd of 
last February at the Theatre Italien, called ‘ Z/ Fu- 
rioso all’ Isola San Domingo”’ It was composed for 
Rome in 1833, after its author had already produced 
more than 30 operas of various merit since his debut 
in 1818. The Gazette pronounces it “a rich and 
facile music, satisfying all the conditions of the craft, 
but offering nothing salient, nothing original, and not 
always in accordance with the dramatic sitnation.” 
“The music (with a tew exceptions) has but the 
flavor of those wines ef secondary quality, of which 
time has weakened the strength and extinguished the 
bouquet.” The principal réles were sustained by 
Mlle. Marie Battu, Brini (tenor), Delle Sedie (bari- 
tone), and Zucchini. 

The other novelty, “ Ze Joailler de Saint-James,” 
a comic opera in three acts, words by MM. de‘St. 
Georges and de Leuven, masic by M. Grisar, was 
produced at the Opera Comique, Feb. 17. It turns 
out to be new only in name, and to be essentially the 
same thing with an opera called Lady Melvil, which 
was produced at the theatre of the Renaissance in 
1838. “M. Grisarhas added, however, a tenor part, 
and variovs graceful pieces, which however contain 
no beauties of the first order, no flashes of genius. 
Much had been said in advance of the marvellous 
finales of the first and second act: they make much 
noise, stun the hearer, but do not touch him, and we 
find there more of trombones than ideas-”—Of the 
singers the report is as follows: Mile. Monrose, who 
sung the part of the heroine (Marchioness of Rich- 
mond,) and who had to execute variations on Nel cor 
piu, has a charming head voice, with medium tones 
somewhat nasal; but her vocalization not as facile 
and as brilliant as that of Mme. Anna Thillon, who 
sang the part (called Lady Melvil theu) in 1838. M, 
Montranby, as the amorous Jeweller, has a bad habit 
of forcing his tones, and thus injures a really charm- 
voice ; but shows a decided superiority in the impas- 
sioned passages. M. Sainte-Foy plays the part of 














Tom Crick, jeweller’s journeyman, equally well in 
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the comic and the passionate situations. M.Condore 
is the most amusing Gascon imaginable ; knows how 
to maintain his rank, to be ridiculous without becom- 
ing trivial, &c. 

Gustave Satrer, the pianist, has turned up in 
Paris and given several concerts. He seems quite 
suited to that meridian, and his “ Belles of New 
York,” were found particularly enchanting. At his 
second concert he played some pieces of Chopin, 
Schubert’s Ave Maria, a melody from Rossini’s 
Sowées Musicales, his own puraphrase upon Le 
Prophite, and two original compositions: Galop de 
Concert and Marche de Solferino, one of which pleased 
but the other not. The Gazette thinks Satter’s 
“ inspirations more distinguished by elegance, by brio 
and by fineness of details, than by originality of 
motives,” but admits that they were “ executed with 
perfect grace, and with rare ease, energy and agility.” 


London. 

Rorat Enorisn Opxra.—Mr. Benedict’s new 
opera, “ The Lily of Killarney,” had been given six 
times during the first half of February, and was 
regarded as a great success. The Musical -World 
calls it “a veritable masterpiece, the work alike of a 
profound artist and an original thinker.” The 7imes 
chronicles the brilliant first reception and gives the 
following account of the manner in which Mr. Bour- 
cicault’s extremely popular drama of the Colleen 
Bawn has been recast in the shape of a musical 
libretto for Benedict’s work : 

The first act of the opera begins with a scene not 
found in the original drama. A large party is assem- 
bled in the hall of Tora Cregan, to celebrate the 
approaching marriage of Hardress Cregan wieh Anne 
Chute, the introduction mainly consisting of a jovial 
chorus (interspersed with recitatives and solos), in 
which the health of the bride-groom is proposed, and 
the latter responds with a song. Tha guests shortly 
disperse to witness a steeple-chase by moonlight 
between two of their number, who, in the course of 
the introduction, have nearly quarrelled about the 
respective merits of their horses. Mrs. Cregan, now 
left alone, is visited by Corrigan, who informs her 
(in dialogue) of the attachment of her son, Hardress, 
to an unknown beauty residing on the opposite side 
of the lake. During their conversation Danny Mann 
is heard, behind the scenes, singing a song—‘ The 
moon has raised her lamp ;” upon which they con- 
ceal themselves, in order to watch proceedings. The 
song being intended as a signal by Danny, the second 
verse is taken up by Hardress, who enters the room, 
and, by means of a lighted candle, makes signals to 
Eily across the lake. The situation gives rise to a 
concerted piece—sung, on the one hand, by Hardress 
and Danny, prior to their departure in the boat,—and 
on the other by Mrs. Cregan and Corrigan, who have 
observed all that has taken place. In the next scene 
the original drama is closely followed. Corrigan, 
meeting with Myles-na-Coppoieen, extracts from him 

in a short dialogue) the secret respecting Kil 

*Connor; and Myles, when left to himself, indul- 
ges in a characteristically quaint and half-comic ditty 
(‘“ It’s a charming girl {eo ”), a revelation of his 
hopeless passion for the Colleen Bawn. Next follows 
the. well-known scene of the ‘ Cottage-interior.” 
Here Eily expresses her love for Hacdress, through a 
plaintive romance (“ In my wild mountain valley ”’), 
and takes part in the ‘ Cruiskeen Lawn,” which is 
te in orthodox fashion by Myles, Father Tom, 

heelah, and herself—the original words, as well as 
the original melody, being retained. A brief concer- 
ted piece takes the revellers off the stage just asa 
snatch from Hardress’s song, already mentioned, 
announces his approach. The no longer ardent lover 
has come to demand Eily’s marriage certificate, and 
this prepares the finale, in which Hardress, Eily, 
Myles, and Father Tom are engaged, and which ter- 
minates with a concerted piece for the four characters, 
where the priest compels the kneeling girl to swear 
that she will never part with the certificate but with 
life. ‘The first scene of the second act takes place in 
the hunting grounds of Tora Cregan, A rus is 
vociferated by a party of huntsmen, who are present- 
ly joined by Anne Chute—now seen for the first time. 

en alone with Hardress, Anna reproaches him for 
his coldness in an air, ultimately resolving itself into 
a duet, in which Hardress earnestly vindicates his 
constancy. The next piece is a trio for Mrs. Cregan, 
Hardress, and Carrigan ; the son, indignantly oppos- 





ing the upstart lawyer’s addresses to his mother,while 
the lawyer exults in the equivocal position of his 
adversary, of the secret of which he is possessed. 
The situation in which Danny Mann obtains the 
glove of Mrs.Cregan is elaborately worked out—first 
in a duet, and afterwards in a grand “scena” for 
Danny, who gives alternate expression to his deter- 
mination and his remorse, to compassion for his 
intended victim and unscrupulous devotion to his 
master. A new scene is here introduced, in which 
Eily sings a song, “I’m alone, I’m alone,’ indicative 
of her forlorn condition, and receives a visit from 
Myles, who, in the course of a duet, warns her 
against Danny Mann. The finale of the second act 
is devoted to he business of the water-cave, in which 
the Adelphi precedent is exactly followed, while a 
chorus is supplied by a party of Killarney boatmen, 
who, in the far distance, chant unseen the praises of 
the mythic King O’Donohue. The third act, which 
is much shorter than either of the preceding, opens 
in front of Myles’s cottage. Myles sings a serenade 
to the concealed Eily, and the consignment of the 
Colleen Bawn to the care of Father Tom forms the 
subject of a trio. The scene changing to the interior 
of Castle Chute, where the guests are assembled to 
witness the union of Anna and Hardress, a bridal 
chorus is introduced; but the bridegroom soon 
enters alone, in melancholy mood, and in a song 
(“ Eily Mavourneen ”’) gives utterance to his grief 
and unabated love for the lost ‘‘ Colleen.” The en- 
trance of Corrigan with the soldiers, followed by the 
arrest of Hardress for murder, is the subject of a 
somewhat complicated concerted piece; after which 
the appearance of Myles, accompanied by Fily her- 
self, restoring the general happiness, is expressed in a 
short finale, including (as a matter of course) a bril- 
liant vocal display for the heroine. 


From the foregoing it will be seen that the ‘“scena- 
rio” has been effectively laid out for the composer, 
and with as few important deviations as possible from 
the original, inasmuch as, though the words of the 
songs, ducts, and concerted pieces are from another 
hand, the construction of the drama and the whole of 
the dialogue are Mr. Bourcicault’s own. Of Mr. 
Benedict’s music we must be content to say that it is 
not only dramatic and beautiful throughout, but inva- 
riably and in an eminent degree the work of a 
master—worthy, indeed, of a pupil who when under 
the guidance of Weber was, although so young, 
regarded by the author of Der Freischiitz (as his pub- 
lished correspondence has shown) as much in the 
light of a friend as of a disciple. That it is also 
instinct with the more popular elements of attraction 
was plainly demonstrated on Monday night by the 
enthusiasm of the audience, which was carried to 
such a height that no fewer than eight pieces were 
encored, six of which were repeated, to the satisfac- 
tion of all present. These last were the overture ; 
the serenade and duet for Danny Mann and Hardress 
(“ The moon has raised her lamp above”); Myles- 
na-Coppoleen’s ballad, ‘‘ It’s a charming girl I love;” 
the * Cruiskoon Lawn” (quartet for Eily, Myles, 
Sheelah, and Father Tom) ; Eily’s song, “I’m alone 
I’m alone ;” and Hardress’s ballad, “ Eily Mavour- 
neen.” The two pieces encored, but not repeated 
(thanks to the well-timed discretion of Miss Louisa 
Pyne and Mr. Santly); were Eily’s romance, “ In my 
wild mountain valley,” and the slow movement of 
Danny Mann’s scena (“ The Colleen Bawn, the 
Colleen Bawn"’), which, nevertheless, would have 
been heard again with at least as much pleasure as 
any of those that were actually given twice. The 
performance was generally too excellent to be dis- 
missed in a sentence. The principal singers—Miss 
Louisa Pyne (Eily),Miss Susan Pyne (Mrs. Cregan), 
Miss M’Lean (Anne Chute), Mr. Harrison (Myles), 
Mr. Haigh (Hardress), and Mr. Santley (Danny 
Mann), all did their very best. ‘Chey were support- 
ed with commendable zeal by Messrs. Dussek (Corri- 
gan), Patey (Father Tom), and Lyall (O’Moore), 
every one, even to the representatives of compara- 
tively insignificant characters like Hyland and 
Sheelah (Mr. Wallworth and Miss Topham), being 
“ word and note” perfect. The chorus was all that 
could be wished, the band irreproachable, and Mr. 
Alfred Mellon, the conductor—as usual on these 
important occasions—vigilant, active, and intelligent. 
No pains have been spared on the mise en scéne, which, 
both as regards scenery and costumes, is appropriate 
and beautiful. In short, The Lily of Killarney fairly 
earned the unequivocal success it obtained. That 
the principal singers should be repeatedly summoned 
forward was a matter of course; and that the same 
compliment should be paid to Mr. Benedict at the 
end of the first and last acts, and to Mr. Alfred 
Mellon at the conclusion, was no more than just. 
Seldom, however, has a well-merited tribute n 
rendered with more genuine heartiness by a theatrical 
audience. The house was crowded to the ceiling. 
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Special Hotices. 


' DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 








Vocal, with Pianc Accompaniment. 


Our Volunteers. Patriotic Song and Chorus. 
A. Baumbach. 25 


This Song by a composer of note, to words written 
by Mrs. Hepworth, deserves more than a passing 
notice. It has traits which will arrest attention, and 
an impressive melody. 


Our Nations flag. T. Comer 25 


A new and stirring patriotic Song, sung nightly at 
the Howard Athenseum of this city. 


I am too young to marry. Song. W: H. Bourne '2¢ 


A humorous Song for a Soprano voice with a rather 
taking air. 


The Negro boatman’s Song. E. Wiebi 25 


Another musical setting of Whittier’s fine poem, 
with a chorus ad libitum. 


Home Visions. Quartet. S. RK. Whiting. 15 


A simple, plaintive Quartet. Glee Clubs of little 
practice will find it very attractive. 


Instrumental Music. 
Hymn to the Virgin. T. Badarzewska. 30 


Companion to the universally popular “‘ Maiden’s 
Prayer” of the same author. Is written in the same 
style, and, if we mention that in a very short time 
this piece passed through twenty editions in London, 
a similar popularity here would appear more than 
probable. 


Gen. Burnside’s Victory March. 25 


A splendid military March with a portrait of the 
gallant General on the titlepage, which, as a likeness 
is unsurpassed. 


The Storming and Capture of Fort Donelson. A 
military Divertimento. J. C. Viereck 35 


This is not a Battle piece, but rather a brilliant 
March, suggested by the great victory of the Union 
arms on the Cumberland. Its pompous themes are 
full of joy and jubilee. Its intrinsic merit will secure 
for it a large sale. 


An evening on the water. J. Pychowski. 60 


Two dreamy pieces, suggestive of a dark Italian sky 
sparkling with stars, over a quiet sea. They are some- 
what difficult of execution; but will amply repay 
study. 


The dawn of Freedom. Grand March. 


Handel Pond. 25 
A pretty March, not difficult. 
Books. 
Tuacperc’s L’art pu Cuant. (The Art of 


Singing applied to the piano.) Handsomely 
bound in cloth. 3,00 


The piano cannot render that which is most perfect 
in the beautiful art of singing, namely, the faculty of 
prolonging sounds, but the player may overcome this 
imperfection with address and skill. How this may 
be done, the great Player has shown in twelve Trans- 
criptions of melodies from the masterworks of great 
composers. The melody is engraved in large notes, 
80 as to stand out and be recognized easily. They are 
all figured, and are as invaluable to the accomplished 
pianist as to the student, who wonld get at the root 
of the marvellous effects which Thalberg produces in 
his playing. 





Music By MAIL.—Music is sent by mail, the expense bein; 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance witl fin 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This lies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond t it is double. 
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